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COMING AT LAST. 


THE GRIZLARS’ LAST APPRENTICE. 
CHAPTER I. 


is \\/ HAT keeps that lad so late?’ said Moris 

Grizlar, as he looked from his cottage door 
and saw the sunset of a bright summer day, which 
now dates more than a hundred years ago, lighting 
up the wild steeps of the forest of Kinderwald, and 
gilding the thatched roofs of the small village which 
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nestled among cornfields and orchards in the culti- 
vated valley below. 

‘‘ Bidding farewell to schoolfellows and old neigh- 
bours, [ll warrant. Young folks are allowed to be 
such silly chickens now-a-days ; neither young nor old 
ever had any sense on this side of the Schnee Gebirge, 
for that matter. Butthere is no supper in this house 
for anybody who comes after dark,” responded 
Moris’ sister, Gretchine, as she spread the meagre 
table within. 
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‘‘Nay, Master Grizlar,” said Wenzel, the wood- 
man, who sat in his sheepskin coat and shaggy cap 
on a heap of logs hard by the cottage wall, which he 
had brought there on his own sturdy shoulders, 
‘it is not so late, considering the long, rough road 
he had to take across the mountain, and the hard 
pull on a youngster’s heart it must be to part with 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, for the first 
time, and go to live among strangers. You don’t let 
your apprentices visit their friends too often, I 
believe?” 

‘“Once a year, at the Christmas time; and quite 
enough it is for all the good they get by it. I 
have had to wash my hands of half-a-dozen boys 
on account of the idle ways they learned in these 
home-goings. But here comes the lad, and a dog 
with him, I do believe,” cried Moris. ‘‘ What can 
the Moravian goose mcan by that ?”’ 

As he spoke, there emerged from the forest, at an 
almost running pace, a robust, fresh-coloured boy, 
dressed in the fashion of a respectable peasant’s son 
of the age and country—dark blue cloth and brass 
buttons were the staple of it; his yellow hair was one 
mass of tangled curls, and his German face, though 
not particularly handsome, had such a look of good 
health, good spirits, and good nature, as should have 
recommended him to any household. He was closely 
followed by a really beautiful dog of the Moravian 
breed, large but finely moulded, with a flowing tail, 
and a skin like brown satin. One would have known 
that dog belonged to him, for somehow it had got 
the look of the boy, and the intelligent creature 
slackened its pace, and approached respectfully, as 
if copying his young master, while the latter bowed 
low at the cottage r, and said, ‘‘Good evening, 
Master Grizlar.” 

“Good evening,” said Moris, with anything but a 
look of welcome. ‘‘ What do you mean to do with 
that dog here?” 

‘“‘T will pay for his keeping myself, sir; my father 
has given me leave to do it, because poor Kaiser 
would break his heart if I left him behind. He will 
give no trouble in the house, for there is not a better 
dog in the world,” and the boy stroked the smooth 
brown head of his silent friend. 

“ Humph !” said Moris, ‘‘that’s all very well, but if 
you pay honestly, and Gretchine don’t grumble much, I 


won't say anything against his ing; he may be 
of use about this lonely houses aut dog ran 
away from us, and never came back. But come in, 
get your supper, and get to bed, for early to bed 
and early to rise is the fashion in Kinderwald. 
Good-night, honest Wenzel; it’s time for you to 
puch homeward,” and he led the way into the house, 
the door of which he securely barred and bolted as 
soon as the new-comers had crossed its threshold. 
‘The forest and village of Kinderwald were situated 
on the side of one of that range of rugged mountains 
called the Schnee Gebirge, which formed the frontier 
of tle Austrian province of Moravia and the Prussian 
county of Glatz, the fermer claiming the southern, 
the latter the northern, side of the range, and it in- 
eluded Kinderwald. The country has had many a 
change of masters, and to some extent change of 
loval names, since the time when Moris Grizlar and 
his sister Gretchine occupied that solitary cottage 
on the green slope midway between the forest and 
the valley, with a prospect of wild majestic wood- 
lands on the one hand, and smiling, though humble, 
homesteads on the other, which many a baron’s 





castle could not command. Moris was a notable man 
in all the mountain villages for his skill in wool- 
combing, an art in much request among the primi- 
tive shecp-keeping people, acquainted with no ma- 
chinery more available than the dexterous hand. 
Far and near they were glad to employ him and 
pay his price, with the addition of thanks, and at 
times small presents. Many an apprentice he got to 
teach his mystery, with strict indentures drawn out 
by the nearest schoolmaster, for lawyer there was 
none in the mountain land, and satisfactory pre- 
miums paid in farm produce. Gretchine was scarcely 
less notable as a housewife; both were thrifty, tem- 
perate, and just in their dealings, and no cause of 
reproach or scandal could be discovered in their 
conduct by the keenest of country gossips. Yct 
somehow nobody cared to remain long in their com- 
pany, no neighbour thought of inviting them to a 
wedding feast or holiday merrymaking. It was pro- 
verbial that no apprentice had ever served his legal 
time under their roof,—some had been hastily dis- 
missed, indentures and all; some had run home and 
feigned sickness as an excuse for never coming back ; 
and more than one resolute youth had fled the 
country by way of getting clear off from Moris 
Grizlar. 

The cause of all this was a sour censorious temper, 
in which the brother and sister fully equalled eac! 
other. It was an open question which of them most 
excelled in grumbling, fault-finding, and taking 
offence ; but the village people had a saying which 
expressed their opinion of the pair, ‘“‘ When roses 
eome in winter, we shall see the Grizlars satisfied.” 
Bad habits long indulged in become the worst of 
masters, and their besetting sin had gained such 
domination over Moris and Gretchine as to influence 
even their looks. They had a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other; were said to have been hanc- 
some in their youth, and had not yet passed middlo 
life, but their tall figures were gaunt and stooping ; 
their hair was entirely grey, and their faces had tho 
wizened sharpness of a fretful and querulous old age. 
Neither had ever married, and the younger villagers 
were disposed to attribute their unattractive pecu- 
liarities to that fact, for the single state was rare, 
and by no means in repute, among the peasants of 
the Schnee Gebirge, but the older and wiser part 
thought they were traceable rather to their singular 
and unfortunate history. 

Moris and Gretehine were the only children of a 
peasant, who was noted as a skilful wool-comber in 
his day, thrifty, moreover, and rich for one of liis 
class. They inherited not only all his gatherings, 
but legacies from two still more wealthy and chili- 
less relations, sufficient to make them people of 
fortune in Kinderwald. How often does the sudden 
increase of riches bring to the unstable mind of mat 
an impulse to strive and scheme for more! and so it 
proved with Moris and Gretchine. 

There was in all the villages on both sides of 
the mountain a tradition, known to be founded on 
fact, regarding a salt-mine which formerly existed 
in Kinderwald. Its produce was said to have been 
of uncommon abundance and purity; but the mino 
was covered by a landslip at the time of the eart!- 
quake, which terrified all that part of Germany 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Be- 
fore the country recovered from that shock the 
Thirty Years’ War broke out; all commerce, indus- 
try, and enterprise of civil life were stopped or 
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zuined; nothing but destruction flourished for a 
generation, and when peaceful times came at last, 
and the land recovered from its devastations, the 
position of the salt-mine had passed out of living 
memory. 

The people of England, to whom both mines and 
the sea yield salt so cheap and plentiful, little 
imagine what value is attached to a salt-mine in the 
midland countries of Europe, like Glatz and Moravia. 
The proprietorship of one furnished the chief part of 
many a prince’s revenue in former times, and 
governments, when pushing their conquests across 
each others’ frontiers, still aim at the lands which 
contain the indispensable mineral. Rich and enter- 
prising men on either side of the Schnee Gebirge had 
searched for the Kinderwald mine with all the 
engineering skill and appliances which their age 
afforded, but they searched in vain, and all attempts 
to discover it finally ceased; though it was known 
that the last Count of Glatz had registered a promise 
to confer the proprietorship of the mine on the man 
who might chance to find it, on condition of his pay- 
ing a certain amount of the produce by way of rent 
to him as lord of the soil, and the Prussian kings 
hed more than once repeated the proffer since they 
became rulers of the land. 

Of that long-lost mine Moris and his sister 
fell a-dreaming. They were comparatively young 
when the fortune already mentioned came into 
their hands, and had neither sense nor grace enough 
to remember the Psalmist’s injunction, ‘If riches 
increase, set not your heart upon them.” There 
was greater skill and better machinery for the dis- 
covery of mines in their time than there had been 
in the age that followed the Thirty Years’ War ; they 
had money to employ on the like, and if the search 
were successful it would repay them a thousand- 
fold; they would build a grand castle, they would 
marry into noble families, and so become nobles 
themselves. 

In pursuit of that phantom of gain and grandeur 
all manner of mining men, from engineers to ex- 
cavators, were employed. ‘They made borings in 
every spot which the memory or fancy of the oldest 
inhabitants fixed on as the probable situation of the 
buried mine. They sunk shafts in places from which 
they had greater expectations, with a corresponding 
sinking of the Grizlars’ capital, but the great expecta- 
tions always came to nought. The search came to 
trespass, and the trespass came to lawsuits. Moris 
and Gretchine were naturally pertinacious; they 
contested every claim advanced, and every right 
insisted on, till there was scarcely a proprictor in 





tho district with whom they had not a legal dispute; 
and most of their time was spent in journeys to the | 
capital of Glatz, for the purpose of consulting | 
lawyers and getting their cases defended at the | 
— court. According to their scientific and 
egal advisers, the brother and sister were evermore 
on the point of winning all the suits and discovering 
the coveted mine; but time slipped away, and so did 
their money. Most of the suits were decided against 
them; those in which they were winners brought 
them nothing but costs to pay; the mine remained 
hidden under the roots of the forest, and at the final 
summing up of accounts the Grizlars found themselves 
stripped of all they had inhcrited, except that loncly 
cottage on the mountain slope, with no resource | 
but the trade of wool-combing, which Moris had 








learned from his thrifty father, and for which the 
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wisest of his neighbours thought he should be 
thankful now. 

Neither Moris nor his sister was of a thankful 
mind; they had got a hard lesson on the text, *‘ Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness,’’ and the worst of 
their misfortunes was that they did not profit by it. 
Instead of regarding their loss and disappointment 
as in a great degree deserved, and seeking help to 
bear the result with patience, and make the best of 
the condition to which they had come, the Grizlars 
fretted over their money paid away in law costs or 
sunk in the mountain soil. They blamed every indi- 
vidual who had the smallest hand in their mining 
operations or legal difficulties, as somehow or other the 
cause of their ruin, and finally settled into the harsh 
and disagreeable humour which made them a pro- 
verb in the neighbourhood. It was this cause that 
left Moris, notwithstanding his abilities in wool- 
combing, without an apprentice for a considerable 
time. 

That state of things did not suit either him or 
Gretchine. Besides the premiums paid in kind, they 
were accustomed to make the apprentices useful 
about their lonely house as well as in the business. 
Moris lowered his terms, and commissioned Wenzel, 
the woodman, the only individual, it was said, who 
could agree with the Grizlars, to advertise the 
vacancy on both sides of the Schnee Gebirge. 

Wenzel was of Moravian origin, but had taken 
refuge within the Prussian frontier years before the 
time of our tale on account of Lutheran opinions 
which he ventured to hold, though born a peasanton 
the lands of a wealthy monastery, and the peasants 
of Moravia were no better than serfs at that period. 
Since then he had lived in the heart of the forest, 
occupying a hut, which his own hands had built, of 
logs, and roofed with reeds, and gaining subsistence 
by hisaxeand gun. THe wasa lonely man, buta true 
and honest one, as all the country knew, and, more- 
over, a sincere and steadfast believer in the truths for 
which he had become an exile. Wenzel could neither 
write nor read, and his whole stock of learning con- 
sisted of a few Scripture texts, a few of the old 
hymns sung in Moravia at the Reformation time, 
and two or three prayers which his mother had 
taught him. It was pleasant to hear him singin: 
verses of such a hymn as that of old Hans Sachs, 
‘On the Vanity of the World” :— 

** Let others on their riches rest ; 
I build on God, in Him am blest, 
In poverty am rich : 
He is my wealth, I need no more ; 
Who trusts in fim is never poor. 
Thy riches, Lord, for ever last, 
To-day as in the ages past: 
In Thee I may confide : 
Thy stores of grace in me display, 
For other wealth I cannot pray.” 


But the woodman knew every home and farm on 
the skirts of the forest, whether under Austrian or 
Prussian rule; at them all ho was welcomed as 
one whose intelligence might be relied on, and 
who would faithfully exccute any commission he 
undertook. Indeed, Wenzel did the entire adver- 
tising business of Kinderwald, and in that capacity 
he had discovered another apprentice for Moris 
Grizlar, and conducted the negotiations which finally 
brought the youth and his dog Kaiser to the lonely 
cottage with the setting sun. 
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A TRIBE OF TOYMAKERS. 


| rhe away from England, dwelling some four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
amongst the stern Dolomites of the Tyrol, in the 
lonely Gréden district, lives a distinct people, a tribe 
of toymakers, to whom the children of Great Britain 
and of almost every European nation, and their 
grandparents before them, owe their wooden dolls, 
their harlequins, their waggons and horses, and 
farmyards. 

I am writing from St. Ulrich—Ortiseit, as the 
people call it in their peculiar language—the central 
village of Griédenthal, to them Gherdéina. It is the 
middle of September, and the brilliant sun lights up 
each rift in the rugged line of Campo Lungo, with 
its fillet of eternal snow, and each rent in the stern, 
majestic Lang Kofel—the Dolomite sentinels, the 
two most striking objects in the landscape, which rise 
above the woodclad mountains that engirdle the peace- 
ful dale. A pastoral, thriving valley it appears, for 
everywhere amongst the undulating meadows, as 
far as the eye can reach, stand substantial white 
houses, the largest of which are mansions, clustering 
in the widest portion of the valley, below the hand- 
some church, pink in hue, surmounted by the red 
pepper-box steeple of the parish church. 

The only sound noticeable is the roar of the 
Dirschingar Bach, the river that, rushing through 
the valley, inspires the wood-carver with dread, seeing 
that any day (owing partly to the lavish felling of 
wood by former Griédners) it may swell into such a 
furious flood as to entirely destroy the whole face of 
the landscape. Still he has cause to thank the 
Dirschingar Bach, for, centuries upon centuries ago, 
the rapid plunging river, in its vehement course, 
helped to sever the mountain crags, and to form the 
romantic rock-strewn defile at the eastern end of 
the valley, which has become the link between the 
— primitive district and the busy Brenner 

ass. 

This narrow ravine, however, had until late 
years been abandoned to the river, and the stray 
tourist, who directed his steps to Gréden, or the 
pedlars and the toys which proceeded thence, had to 
traverse difficult circuitous paths. But finally, owing 
to the indefatigable exertions of the late Herr Johann 
Baptista Purger, a carriage road, at the cost of much 
engineering, was constructed through the steep 
gorge, whereby St. Ulrich can in three hours be 
easily reached from the Waldbruck station, and the 
toy villages of Griden are united to the outer 
world. 

On the day of this memorable event (Oct. 26th, 
1856), such a crowd of Grédners, and their Romansch 
neighbours from the adjacent valleys, was gathered 
on the declivities and meadows at St. Ulrich as had 
never been seen before nor ever will be seen again. 
They were assembled to watch the first carriages 





drive into St. Ulrich in solemn procession to the 
sound of triumphant music and the firing of guns. 
Owing to the difficult nature of the undertaking, the 
majority had doubted its accomplishment. Many 
old people shed tears of joy. A child, full of 
astonishment, exclaimed to her mother, ‘‘See, the 
gentlemen have brought a little house with them ;” 
and when the woman explained to her that it was a 
stage-coach, she returned, ‘ Yes, but it is still a 
house. Look at its windows, and the doors by 
which they go in and out.” 

The next morning the simple peasants heard for 
the first time the posthorn. Their region had become 
to them Wonderland. And Wonderland it still re- 
mains in another sense to me. I propose, therefore, 
to jot down some particulars of this peculiar people, 
whether gathered from their own lips or from the 
trustworthy account of them which, under the title 
‘‘Gréden und die Grédner,” their former parish 
priest and countryman, Don Josef Vian, has had 
the goodness to write in German. 

We are privileged to possess a summer residence 
in Tyrol, and health and strength to make thence 
long excursions year after year into adjacent valleys. 
Thus it happened that a friend and I were once 
seated on an upland ridge of the Enneberg district. 
We were resting, and by our side «'vod a weird, 
weather-beaten old man of the mountains, who acted. 
as our guide. He had first opened our hearts by 
offering us a portion of his scanty store of bread, 
and we had now opened his thin lips by unexpectedly 
producing sandwiches and bidding him partake. 
How loquacious he became! how his dull eyes glis- 
tened! He told us, in a queer mixture of broken 
German and Italian (he being Romansch, a native 
of the district, and speaking a different tongue), that 
during the eighty-five years he had lived he had 
scarcely seen meat; it had been for eighty years one 
loaf a day, a drop of coffee in the morning, a drop 
of coffee for merenda in the afternoon. And it was 
hard to get that. 

‘¢ But over there,’”’ and he waved with his withered 
hand in the direction of a stupendous Dolomite, 
towering far above green valley and forest-clad col— 
‘over there lived gente, who knew the taste of meat; 
and the frauen, the signore all painted. They were 
rich, they were! And they painted and painted, and 
drank coffee by the cup, not the drop; and those 
frauen understood his mother tongue, which tho 
signore with whom he now spoke did not.” 

This account was interesting but perplexing. 
“Did the frauen paint thus?” and we produccil 
paper and brushes. The old man shook his head: 
‘‘They painted oggetti.” These oggetts remained a 
mystery, because the more the poor old fellow tried 
to explain, the more he mystified us, and finally him- 
self, losing all thread to his smal] German and Italian 
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vocabulary, and resorting to Romansch with much 
emphasis. 

We could merely, therefore, note the direction in 
which the wealthy women dwelt, and determine, as 
soon as circumstances permitted, to clear up the 
question for ourselves. 

Now the riddle is solved. We are at St. Ulrich. 
Look with me from the window, and you shall sce one 
of ‘‘ the signore who paint.” Sheisa young Grédnerin, 
who sells apples and pears at the door of the “‘ Adler,” 
opposite. Although fruit in this elevated region is 
scarce, and brought fromadistance, she does not carry 
onabrisktrade. Consequently, being a prudent gil, 
desirous to make both ends meet, she employs her 
time in administering little dabs of vermilion on the 
cheeks of a multitude of farthing dolls. To-morrow 
she will add the rosy lips, the red shocs and white 
stockings ; the day after, the black eyes, eyebrows, 
and hair, all forming the distinctive features which 
these literal ‘‘babes in the wood” must possess. 
Let us cross over the road and speak to her. We are 
not proud: how pleased sheis. She tells us that Herr 
Purger gives her the dolls to paint. He pays her a 
farthing a dozen, out of which sum she must herself 
find the paint and size. Ifshe could work at home she 
could, however, paint several hundred dozen a week, 
but with her stall she never manages more than half 
the number. Her home is a mile off; her father 
carves horses and dolls; her mother and sister 
paint. So much for Nanna; and we can add that 
the painting, whilst bringing in little profit, being 
very poorly paid for, is extremely pernicious, as 
the health is often injured by the employment 
of white lead, arsenic, and other poisonous paints. 
Thus Nanna and other girls and women have a 
pallid, sickly look, not otherwise to be accounted 
for in this bracing climate, which gives most of their 
sex that blooming complexion which they endeavour 
to convey to the faces of their dolls. 

A few steps down the high road, and we can visit 
a widow—another worker of St. Ulrich—above four- 
score, who lives in ease by the labour of her hands, 
renting rooms in a spacious house lately built by a 
young intelligent carver and painter. It is, to be 
sure, merely the upper class of workpeople who 
can live in such handsome dwellings. Here the in- 
terior walls are carefully stencilled—patronirt as it is 
called —in delicate colours and artistic designs. 
Maddalena is not alone. Tighteen years ago her 
husband and she adopted a little girl; and now the 
two—the old and the young woman—industriously 
persevere from early morning to late at night, summer 
and winter, in making out of moist blocks of ash- 
wood, with no little skill, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
sheep, cats, dogs, and other quadrupeds. 

Horses she does not make—never could; but a 
little further along the road, living between the 
village smithy and the riotous Dirschingar Bach, 
we come to the house of a mighty man in this de- 
partment. Not content to plod along as most of the 
Grédners do, he has turned the river to account, and 
by means of water-power and machinery, produces, 
he tells us, at least a thousand rocking-horses of 
various sizes yearly. He does not intend that you 
should mistake his workshop, but has painted on 
the door a white prancing rocking-horse. He isa 
middle aged man, full of ingenuity, and enthusi- 
astic for his craft. I know the terms horse and 
centaur, but I do not know the name of the creature 
which rejoices in being half horse, half velocipede ; 
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whatever it may be called, a little toy from Paris 
has suggested the invention of such an one to our 
friend—a horse perfectly sound, remarkable for its 
peculiar action in tongue and eyes, and not at all 
likely to give way in its legs. He gallantly mounts 
the steed for our gratification; but this occurring on 
the attic landing, where the stable is situated, there 
is not much scope for action. 

There is another worker, who lives high up in the 
woods, who is a marvel to the educated and the 
uneducated for his horses; and we have a littlo 
horse carved by him in pearwood, which, though 
unpretending, is full of spirit and artistic fecling. It 
is useless, however, to search him out to-day; he 
will be busy with his harrow. Let us, then, visit 
two old sisters, who live at the edge of the wood on 
the opposite mountain. No field labour calls them 
away, and they are, as I supposed, at home. Ruddy- 
faced, sweet-expressioned old women, used to their 
handicraft from childhood. The cleverer of them 
has never had a lesson in drawing or anatomy in her 
life, yet sce with what remarkable rapidity and cor- 
rectness she blocks out that female figure intended 
for a shrine. It is a pleasure merely to watch her 
handle her tools; a dclight also to watch the ad- 
miration expressed for her in her less-gifted sister’s 
face. The latter polishes the figures when finished 
with strips of leather to which sand is affixed. It 
is needful to speak somewhat in hieroglyphics to 
these old sisters. Unlike most of their race, they 
speak with readiness neither German nor Italian, 
merely Grédnerisch. 

But what really is Grédnerisch? you ask. That, 
like the origin of the race, is a much vexed question. 
Grédnerisch, however, is an idiom of the Romansch, 
and the Romansch appears to be, in the first instance, 
Latin. Not the classic Latin of Horace, but such 
as you would have heard from the labourers on his 
Sabine farm—vulgar Latin, descending by word 
of mouth, until twisted and turned through centuries 
into the idioms of the various Romansch races. The 
inhabitants of Gréden, and of the adjoining valleys 
of Enneberg, Buchenstein, and Fassa, form a separate 
nation in the Austrian Empire—that of the Ladiners, 
which may be translated Latiners. Still, whilst they 
are called Latiners, there are many learned disputes 
as to whom their ancestors were, whence they came, 
whether from south or west, whether really Roman, 
and not rather Celtic or Etruscan. Some assert that 
the early inhabitants were Christian, becauso no 
traces remain either of heathen customs or heathen 
buildings. It is an indisputable fact that a good 
many Etruscan relics were discovered in the November 
of 1848, at Coll de flam, above the church, on a site 
where once a castle is said to have stood—curious 
iron and bronze instruments, which were mixed up 
with ashes, burnt bones, and potsherds: also sacri- 
ficial knives, axes, lances, arrow-heads, fibulz, etc., 
now preserved in the possession of Herr Purger. 

Owing to the progress of civilisation, and contact 
with the outer world, scientific and political terms in 
the Grédnerisch are strictly German, and those for 
religion and abstract nouns Italian; and in the 
latter language, sermons and religious instruction 
are imparted, with the exception of the Church 
Catechism, which is translated to the children into 
their native tongue. In the school they are taught 
to write and read German and Italian mechanically, 
without explanation, in the belicf that retaining this 
foundation, the sense will dawn upon them in later 
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years. All Grédners, even when far separated from 
their native valley, cling tenaciously to their language, 
teaching it by preference to their children, as the 
key to many other tongues. At the end of Gréden- 
thal, once guarding the entrance to the solitary Lang 
Thal, are the few crumbling walls of the stronghold 
of Wolkenstein, which gave its name to an illustrious 
race, than whom none was more celebrated than 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, the Minnesinger. He, 
half a Grédner, could easily, as Don Josef Vian 
points out, express himself fluently in Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, quickly catching up 
each language, to the admiration of many a noble 
dame, as he wandered a knight-errant through those 
countries. Thus, too, when in the last century and 
the beginning of this, in order to secure a ready 
sale for his toys and woodwork, a maker would 
start forth with a whole boothfull packed on his 
back, he usually directed his steps towards Italy and 
Spain, as tle countries in which he could most readily 
make himself understood. 

The trade was known in the seventeenth century, 
as there are figures in the little church of St. 
Anthony, at St. Ulrich, carved in 1682 by a certain 
Dominic Knatzer, a native of the place. Johann 
Demetz of Sovaut, in St. Ulrich, has, however, 
generally the credit of originating the trade. He 
began in the year 1703 to carve simple wooden 
frames for pictures out of the Pinus cembra, or 
Siberian pine, a tree then growing abundantly in the 
neighbourhood. The trade proving lucrative, he 
instructed his sons and other young people in it. 
The frames were elaborated, being adorned with 
leaves and shells. Finally, the carving of crucifixes, 
figures of saints, and all kinds of children’s toys, was 
introduced. 

Then a maker would set out hawking his wares, 
and the journeys proving profitable, the goods being 
speedily sold, he would return for fresh supplies. 
Thus it would continue until the poor pedlar, become 
the rich merchant, would finally return to end his 
days in his beloved Gréden. There he bought land 
and built a house in the Italian or Spanish style, 
which explains the many square, substantial houses 
dotted over the sloping meadows and mounds in the 
beautiful valley, giving it the unusually affluent 
appearance which impresses every tourist who visits 
it for the first time. So many wealthy pedlars re- 
turned and bought land that acres became scarce in 
Gherdéina, and their value greatly increased. If the 
pedlars in the first instance visited Italy and Spain, 
they did not solely remain there, and we hear of the 
more adventurous ones, such as Peter Wellponer, 
who at the end of the last century reached Mexico 
with his toys, and other Grédners a little later on 
settling in New York and Philadelphia. 

Some pedlars who visited Germany, perceiving the 
advantage of a variety of toys, made purchases in 
Bohemia and Saxony, and especially at Ober 
Ammergau and Berchtesgaden, in Bavaria, whither 
they at first sent their own to be painted, until an 
enterprising Grédner (Franz Runggaldier) undertook 
this branch of industry at home, and provided the 
pedlars with painted wares. Many also in their 
travels began to perceive that money might be made 
by supplying the parents as well as the children, and 
therefore, besides crucifixes, began to trade in what- 
ever stock promised to be a profitable speculation. 
They thus increased their connection, and it became 
disadvantageous to their business to return home. 
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They therefore settled abroad, founding houses of 
business. They never, however, broke the connec- 
tion with home. They often married their native 
daleswomen ; they sent for Grédner youths as clerks 
and assistants. They preserved, as we know, their 
language, which may still be heard in many a home 
in far distant countries. And men and women, who 
have never set their foot in the valley, remember the 
little mountain cradle of their family, and send 
thither valuable gifts to poor relatives, or enrich 
the churches. That of St. Ulrich is consequently 
one of the most beautiful in the Tyrol. 
absent Grédners have restored the church of St. 
Christina, and a Grédner resident in Paris has re- 
cently rebuilt St. Maria in a pure Gothic style. 

There are firms having a Grédner origin in Bozen, 
Meran, and other parts of the Tyrol. There are many 
such in Ancona, Florence, Palermo, and thirty other 
important Italian towns. A score at least in Trieste. 
Several in Paris and Lyons, in Barcelona, Cadiz, 
Madrid, Tolosa, Valencia. There are half-a-dozen 
in Lisbon. "We meet with them in Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Liege. England, on the contrary, never 
attracted the Grédner, although one merchant tells 
us that his brother, settled in Nuremberg, travels 
twice a year in Great Britain on business, he being 
a dealer in Griden and Nuremberg toys. 

Returning from the cottage of the old sisters, we 
pass and pause at the quiet unused little church of 
St. Anna, where the God’s Acre for the parish is 
situated. It is filled with the humble graves of 
numberless carvers. Here, too, rest the bones of 
Dominic Mahlknecht, one of the most remarkable 
characters of Gréden. He was born at the home- 
stead of Oberfalsena in 1724. The son of very poor 
parents, he began as achild the career of a toymaker, 
and having no time for schooling, it was merely in 
his old age that he learnt to write his name. As he 
grew up, the Griédner desire for travel and trade 
awoke within him. He carved day and night, and 
receiving some help from friends, he bought addi- 
tional supplies from his parents, and then with his 
stock-in-trade set out to seek his fortune. After 
some weeks, however, to the derision of his parents 
and friends, he returned not only with an empty 
basket but an empty purse. Mortified at his ill- 
luck, but nothing daunted, he set to work, and 
carved fresh toys. His best clothes he sold secretly, 
and bought with the money more goods from 
strangers, not daring again to purchase from his 
parents; and once more he set out on his travels. 
Fortune now being propitious, he returned with 
considerable profits. This led to repeated and longer 
journeys, so that finally he became a familiar object 
in Salzburg, Linz, Bohemia, and Bavaria, under the 
name of the Jo/s Dube, or ‘Wood Lad”—a 
quiet, respectable youth, from whom people gladly 
bought, if only for the fun of hearing his droll 
pronunciation of German. Finally, he made such 
profits that he had to forward his goods when he 
attended the great annual fairs. It was no longer 
the ‘“‘ Wood Lad,” but the ‘ Reich Mahlknecht,” 
trading not alone in toys but in lemons and palm- 
branches from Lago di Garda ; or in straw hats, when 
seen in Vienna; in Austrian shoes, socks, gloves, or 
linen, when met with in the Tyrol. His riches, for he 
was really wealthy, he owed entirely to his unflag- 
ging industry, his business talent, his unheard-of 
economy. He spent, even when he possessed thou- 
sands, next to nothing on clothes; his poverty- 
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stricken air often caused the kind-hearted to offer 
him alms; these he never accepted. It was a joke 
amongst the Viennese tradespeople that they must 
buy Mahlknecht a coat. Such jokes never troubled 
him. Always travelling, the attendant expenses 
were fabulously small. He rarely entered an inn on 
short journeys, he stilled his hunger with bread 
brought from home and a little milk purchased as he 
travelled onwards; at night he slept in a barn or 
stable. It is asserted that a journey to Vienna and 
home again—say, for instance, from the Land’s End 
to London and back—did not cost him a gulden, two 
shillings. It was not until he was seventy-one that he 
had time (to use his own expression) to think of matyri- 
mony. His choice fell on a Grodnerin, a widow, 
who kept a shop in Linz. She was a tidy, re- 
spectable woman, but aware that she had married 
a rich man she made a larger outlay than her parsi- 
monious husband approved. He gave her, therefore, 
a handsome sum of money, and they separated. 
Later on, when he had quite retired from business, 
he settled down in a garret belonging to one of the 
houses he possessed in St. Ulrich, and which he let. 
Tie forbade the charwoman whom he employed to 
scrub the floor, fearing that the planks might be 
decayed by the wet; and in order to prevent his 
towels being worn out, he abstained from washing 
his face and hands, unless about to receive the sacra- 
ment. ‘‘ A dirty old miser!” you say. But here comes 
the remarkable feature of the story; he merely 
pinched, scraped, and mortified himself that he might 
do good to others. No poor person in trouble ever 
knocked at his garret door without receiving liberal 
alms. He would anonymously send £10, or even 
£30 at a time to those who were in distress. Pre- 
ferring to distribute his money himself, instead of 
leaving the duty to his executors, he bestowed in his 
lifetime the enormous sum, for a native of the Tyrol, of 
171,000 gulden in charitable and religious purposes, 
and amongst his poor relations, to whom, also, an 
equally large sum fell after his death. 

I may mention, in passing, another generous bene- 
actor to the poor of Gréden, Count Leopold von 
Wolkenstein, who in the year 1843 presented his 
fine residence, the Castle of Fischburg, to the joint 
parishes of St. Christina and St. Maria, to be divided 
into homes for the indigent unable to pay house rent. 

Opposite the churchyard is the schoolhouse; an 
inseription on its walls blesses, in large letters, 
Dominic Mahlknecht, and other benefactors. We 
pass the doctor’s house, and feel grateful to Dominic 
Mahlknecht, for he left funds to procure the residence 
of a permanent physician. We reach the little 
hospital and almshouse standing in a meadow by 
the roadside, and we bless the memory of Dominic 
Mahlknecht, who not only provided for the sick of 
St. Ulrich, but of Vienna, Linz, and Innsbruck. 

We enter and pass through where there are old men 
2ud women, who still go on mechanically working, 
for habit and impulse are too strong within them to 
let them be idle, though eyes are dull and hands are 
feeble. But here, in this clean little room, with the 
sun dancing amongst the geranium leaves, is an 
aged woman making lace on her puntl, or pillow. 
Formerly it was merely the men who made the carved 
work ; the women gained a livelihood by the making 
of a coarse pillow-lace, much in vogue until manu- 
factured Jace, but not as durable, came into fashion 
and snatched this livelihood out of their hands. Not, 
however, to be daunted, the indefatigable women, 
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ready for any emergency, began to handlo chisel and 
gouge equally with the men, often excelling them in 
skilland dexterity, and consequently also in earnings. 
The feeble old lacemaker still clings to the industry 
of her childhood. She is astonished that we wish 
to buy her lace. Her partner in the room uses 
her one remaining eye in the carving of little 
men and women. Probably her father and her 
grandfather also carved such little figures, the trade 
generally descending in a family, but let us hope 
not quite such clumsy peasants, with one-sided 
faces and bodies all askew. Her imperfect vision, 
her self-depreciation, make us lenient, and we 
suddenly find ourselves possessed of an ugly little 
man and woman, grotesque types of humanity, which 
the artist hopes we shall not find dear at a penny 
a-piece. 

We mount the stairs, and are introduced to four 
men sharing a room together; three are aged and 
decrepit, the fourth, though younger and active, is 
blind. One cheerful, infirm old man, shows us the 
ungainly cuckoo-whistles he has made. He makes 
one shout ‘‘cuckoo;” his companions rub their hands. 
He next whistles a blythe tune through the body of 
a little dove sailing in a small vessel, and they 
chuckle with delight. The blind man informs us 
that those beautiful musical whistles are only three- 
farthings a-piece. Two cuckoos and two doves fly 
after the ugly man and woman into our pockets. 
Then a fresh temptation is presented to us; we are 
introduced to the gentleman devoted to swine and 
camels. He has piles of blocked-out camels heaped 
upon the stove; we select a camel which appears 
steady on its legs—the carver looks anxious. If he 
had but known, the camel should have been rubbed 
down. Tears are in his cyes; we say we will fetch 
the camel to-morrow. ‘*The camel was four kreuzers 
in its present rough state, and would we please 
remember, when smartened up, it would be twe 
kreuzers more.’ We leave, and during the five 
remaining hours of daylight we know full well that 
this old Gréden Arab will devote himself to that 
camel. 

Perhaps the reader asks, Are all the toys in 
Grédenthal carved by the old and the infirm? for 
such have been the majority of workers whom you 
have seen. No; but as it is summer-time, the able- 
bodied are employed on their farms. We drove 
yesterday afternoon to St. Maria, at the end of the 
Grédenthal, passing through the romantic village of 
St. Christina, noted for its lay figures, and every- 
where the carvers, male and female, were busy with 
their aftermath. It is especially in winter, when 
the snow lies many fect on the ground, that the 
Griédners carve dolls and other toys by the million, 
a family often sitting until late into the night round 
the panic, as the low solid work-table is called. 
Happy are these mountaineers, who by means of 
chisel and gouge can keep misery from the door. 
The summer may often prove rainy, bad weather 
not unfrequently occurs at harvest time, and the 
saturated fields drive the peasants to their homes, 
but not downhcarted, because they know that if 
their little plots of rye and barley fail, the domestie 
trade will bring food and sunshue to their homes, 
though for three long winter months the house lies 
in shadow. They are thus placed on a level with 
the prosperous mountainecrs of Ammergau and 
Berchtesgaden, and with the Swiss, who flourish 
through their embroidery and carving, to say nothing 
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of watch-making; so that in the Jura a husband and 
wife, without neglecting any outdoor or indoor 
duties, can earn £80 a year by their trade. 

We need to be told that summer is the slack 
season, because we else should have believed it to 
be the busiest, to judge by the great packing-cases, 
large enough to contain a cottage piano, standing 
half-made in the carpenter’s barn—completed out- 
side in the crocus-studded meadow—or else stand- 
ing packed and ready for the waggoner before 
the door of some wholesale exporter; whilst, espe- 
cially on Saturday afternoon, men, women, boys, 
and girls may be seen streaming down from 
human eyries, from distant valley homesteads, bring- 
ing their week’s work either in trucks or on their 
backs, in baskets as large as clothes-baskets or 
Croydon carriages. 

The system of trade has in the course of this cen- 
tury become entirely changed. The wood-carver no 
longer traffics for himself, but works for one of the 
eight or ten principal dealers, chiefly settled in St. 
Ulrich, who make weekly payments for the goods 
delivered, and manage the foreign trade. This mode 
has both advantages and disadvantages. Amongst 
the benefits may be mentioned the fact that the late 
Herr Purger greatly improved the trade by bring- 
ing good models to be copied from Munich and other 
centres of art. The Gridner left to himself is not 
inclined to keep up with the age; and the school 
for drawing, opened as early as 1825, did not, owing 
to negligent attendance, as well as the unsuitable 
method employed, produce the desired fruits. To 
remedy these defects, and that the wood-carving 
may not become a dead branch of industry through 
being superseded in more enterprising quarters by 
better wares, an academy under government auspices 
has been begun within the last two years. A large 
four-storeyed house, standing at the end of St. 
Jirich, in a conspicuous position, and now almost 
completed, is devoted to the purpose. The instruc- 
tion which is given in drawing, modelling, and 
carving, bears no reference to toys, but to the 
carving of picture-frames, jewel-cases, albums, cigar- 
cases, bread-platters, and so forth, and to the higher 
branch of church furniture. The professor and 
superintendent is a self-made Grédner, who has 
studied in Munich and Vienna. Most of the stu- 
dents, some twenty-five in number, are working at 
home or in the fields, it being holiday-time. 

We have talked much of the toymakers, let us, in 
conclusion, visit the two principal toy warehouses— 
those of Herr Purger and Herr Insam. The 
same character predominates in both. In each, 
as everywhere else in Grédenthal, we feel very 
infantile, and have a proper sense of what impor- 
tance the little ones are in this world. See ware- 
room after wareroom filled with piled-up bins of 
quadrupeds and bipeds, chiefly in white wood, 
parents having become aware of the strange fascina- 
tion which painted toys have to baby lips. See 
these flocks of sheep by the million; these manifold 
chanticleers, flung on one side as the inferior work 
of some clumsy laborious carver; these phalanxes of 
horses, red, white, brown, and black ; and there the 
thousand little red platforms on wheels, which they 
are intended to mount; and again more horses, every- 
where horses; some supplies more accurately, care- 
fully finished, some done in a cheap, cobbling manner, 
but all tho future objects of delight to many little 
children. Here are billions of wooden dolls, flung 
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down helter-skelter, paid for by Herr Insam at five 
farthings the dozen, hereafter to be kissed, hugged, 
put to bed, rejoiced over by thousands of little 
English mothers. For it is in Great Britain, it 
seems, where most maternal instinct is shown in 
childhood; and these stiff wooden halfpenny dolls, 
exported often at the rate of sixty or seventy hun- 
dredweight the week, become transformed on reach- 
ing England by the touch of love. Then these 
inferior articles of trade turn into fairy princesses, 
who perform pirouettes in a golden light on 
the branches of the ragged-school Christmas-trees. 
Then these items of debit and credit call forth the 
taste of some little dolls’ dressmaker, as she attires 
them in the last Parisian fashion. These dolls marry 
and settle when they reach England, and dwell in 
houses, playing the piano, receiving visitors, in- 
structing their children—puppets in the tiny fingers 
of juvenile providences, who have placed them in 
those comfortable dolls’ houses. How many of these 
cheap dolls become precious indeed; when lying on 
the pillows of the Children’s Hospital, they charm 
and soothe little sufferers, so young to be tried in the 
furnace of affliction. Nearly all these myriads ot 
dolls are for Great Britain. Those larger dolls’ 
heads, it is true, are destined for Amsterdam, but 
they merely rest there to receive bodies and the title 
of Dutch dolls, after which they resume their journey 
to become aunts and mothers to the lesser dolls which 
have already crossed the British Channel. 

Tho child is father to the man. In Italy, where to 
ride is so much pleasanter than to go on foot, the 
juvenile desideratum is little carts and waggons, 
which must be gaily painted, too, for young Italy 
likes bright colours. Young Belgium calls out for 
sturdy farmhorses. Young Austria and young Hun- 
gary for prancing war steeds. Young Prussia! yes, 
what does he want? At the present moment he 
laughs till he cries over a foolish little monk, who 
will say his prayers, while another foolish little monk 
tires himself to death as he rings the monastery bell. 
The pious folks in Griden are delighted that young 
Prussia should desire such an edifying toy, believing 
that he prays, not laughs, over it, and supply it with 
the same fervour as crucifixes to the bigger children 
of France, Bavaria, and Tyrol. 

How does young Griden feel amongst these billions 
of dolls, harlequins, praying priests, carts, hobby- 
horses? He! why he will have nothing to do with 
them, except as the means by which he can learn to 
gain his own bread. No; great stately Dame Nature 
takes him, or her, into her nursery, where she has 
better toys. Little rosy-cheeked, black-eyed Kina 
feels wonderfully elated in a hat formed by a spread- 
ing cabbage leaf; and sturdy Seppl, two years old, 
seated on a clod in the mountain stubble-field, drives 
with that hazel switch whip of his, with its blue- 
cotton streamer, as real a yoke of oxen as his father’s, 
though the stranger sees it not. Or what royal 
child ever beheld dissolving views so marvellous as 
young Griden does? When the sun begins to sink, 
the vast mass of the Campo Lungo, and the Lang 
Kofel burn, palpitate like living flames, irradiating 
the darkening valley. The sun has disappeared, the 
flames turn to glowing embers, then fade into an 
ashy hue; the great mountains are congealed 
spectres; but the whole firmament blazes, as the 
northern lights are said to blaze, and the heavens 
are filled with waves of glory. 
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PORT ROYAL. 
BY THE REY. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 
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E now come to the last chapter in the story of 
Port Royal. After the nuns were ejected, the 
convent underwent a most brutal sack. The roughest 
soldiers, under the relaxation of all discipline, could 
not have acted worse. Everything was ransacked and 
devastated; and, as the provident nuns used to lay 
in a large stock of things for the winter, the pillage 
was considerable. A new abbess, by usurpation, 
received the appointment, and used her powers to 
send away cartloads of loot to Paris. After a time 
came the decree for the utter demolition of the monas- 
tery. Scarcely one stone was left upon another, and 
even the plates giving engravings of it were seized 
and destroyed. It might have been thought that 
the rage for persecution and destruction would have 
stopped at this point. Itwasnotso, however. Next 
year came an order for the exhumation of the bodies ot 
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ensued. Amidst jests, vociferations, and Dlas- 
phemy, drunken labourers of the most profligate 
description were employed to wreak the last indig- 
nities on the bodies of the saints. The hungry 


dogs, allured by the scent, came to feed on the dis- 
membered limbs. The marble or stone of the nuns’ 
tombs even was torn away, and for many miles in 
every direction was turned te the commonest uses. 
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Cardinal de Noailles afterwards bitterly repented 
the part which he had borne in the destruction of 
Port Royal. That regret was shared by the best 
spirits in France, and deepened the sentiment of 
indignation against the Jesuits. Noailles was 
haunted by the vision of the pain and solitude he 
had made, and the thought of the wolves and wild 
dogs that were feeding on the mangled remains of 
the holy. Accompanied by one faithful friend only, 
he determined to visit the spot. When he came to 
the brow of the hill, where Les Granges was situated, 
he could no longer conceal the emotion under which 
he had laboured in silence during his journey. He 
became almost convulsed with tears and sobs. His 
friend urged him to return home. The archbishop 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed, with violent 
emotion, ‘‘ No, no, no; I will go on—yes, to the 
very end. I will not be spared any part. I will 
see my enormous sin in all its horror. Here, in 
the midst of this miserable devastation, here will I 
unburden my mind (oh, here may it indeed be!), 
that the God of all compassion will yet have mercy 
on me, a miserable sinner.” He prostrated himself 
on the ground and pleaded bitterly for mercy. THe 
entered the dismantled churchyard, with its gaping 
tombs, passing beneath the portal, with its famous in- 
scriptions ; that before entering, ‘‘ Time is yet before 
thee,’ and that on the other side, ‘‘ Time is for ever 
behind thee.” Here he seemed like one altogether 
overcome by grief. ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, “ all these 


dismantled stones will rise against me at the Day of 
How shall I ever bear the vast—the 
It was not without difficulty that his 


Judgment ! 
neavy load?” 
fricnd brought him home, for he seemed to be suffer- 
ing from alternations of frenzy and despair. Little 
importance is, perhaps, to be attached to the facile 
repentance of such a deplorably weak man, but it 
must be said for Cardinal Noailles that he strove to 
repair the evil he had done, and to seek out the 
dispersed, imprisoned nuns, that he might do what 
he could for the alleviation of their sufferings. It 
was little, however, he could do, im consequence of 
Louis xiv’s virulent hatred of Jansenism and Port 
Royal. 

Perhaps the depth of the guilt and the extent of 
the retribution were after all only feebly and inade- 
quately conceived by the debased mind and conscience 
of Cardinal Noailles. The last years of Louis were 
darkened by sorrow and misfortune. The king ap- 
pears to be one who had a thorough hatred of every 
form of spiritual religion. He not only persecuted 
Port Royal, but he sent Fenelon into exile, and im- 
prisoned Madame Guion, and persecuted with dragon- 
nades the people of the Cevennes. He little thought 
that the true glory of his reign might be found in 
such a constellation as that presented by Port Royal, 
by such men as Tillemont, Pascal, Arnauld, Nicole, 
De Sagi, Hamon, and others. The waves of mis- 
fortune rolled on, vast and terrible, upon king and 
kingdom at the last. At his own death-bed, instead 
of rest and peace, he found anguish of spirit. He 
said to the Jesuit priest who attended him at the 
last, ‘If, indeed, you have misled and deceived me, 
you are deeply guilty; for, indeed, I acted in good faith 
—indeed, I sought the peace of the Church!’ Before 
his death he had seen heir after heir of the throne mys- 
zeriously cut off. He had seen his armies defeated, 
his fortresses besieged and captured, his territory 
decupied by hostile forces. He saw the crown about 
tv descend to a mere child, and might have fore- 








shadowed the terrible dangers of a long minority 
under a corrupt regency. He could not foresee the 
vast palace of Versailles dismantled of its glories 
and becoming a prey to revolutionary violence; 
nor yet, taking another further flight of time, behold 
it in the hostile occupation of a Protestant sovereign, 
greeted as Crosar by the victors of France. It is 
impossible not to regard the later history of France 
as in direct relationship with the deliberate expulsion 
and persecution of religious truth that characterised 
the Bourbon rule in France. As it was with the 
king so it was with the kingdom. Again and again 
teachers of righteousness arose. Again the prayers 
of the persecuted interceded for the persecutors. 
Dark as was the retribution of the last days of 
Louis xtv, it was darker still in the tremendous 
hurricane of the revulution that burst and swept 
away the throne. God visits the sins of the fathers 
to the third and fourth generations— 


** The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger.” 


It is not many years ago—in 1859—that a far- 
sighted pious man expressed his conviction that the 
tragedy of the saints in France was not yet complete. 
Sir David Brewster’s remarkable article on Port 
Royal ends with the words, ‘‘The iniquities of France, 
not against her king, her priests, and her people, 
but against her saints and her confessors, are not 
yet avenged; and while we are expressing the truth 
in these perishable lines, the muttering of the distant 
thunder is in our ears, and the bolt of divine ven- 
geance is on the wing. ‘I WILL REPAY, sAITH THE 
Lorp.’ ”’* 

‘The very ruins of Port Royal have been scattered, 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, to whom belongs the credit 
of being the first English lady who investigated this 
most interesting chapter of history, has given a most 
interesting account of her visit to the ruins of Port 
Royal des Champs in 1814. She found that more 
than half the original building of Les Granges 
was demolished, and the rest presented the appear- 
ance of avery large, old-fashioned farmhouse. She was 
able to trace the bedrooms of Le Maitre and Ar- 
nauld, and the stone table where d’Andilly wrote so 
much, on the verge of a steep, precipitous descent, 
the narrow meadow valley which was the site of 
Port Royal. She found the monastery so completely 
destroyed that at a distance its ruins simply rough- 
ened the green grass. Approaching nearer, and 
examining the place with the aid of old plans, de- 
scriptions, and engravings, she found a noble arch 
and remains of stone benches, and beyond the arch 
she traced the grand outer court of the monastery. 
Cattle were grazing among the low piles of ruins, 
where there might be traced carving on Gothic 
eapitals which would indicate what had once been. 
In the farmyard of Les Granges she found Pascal's 
well. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s account is deeply 
interesting, and, written sixty years ago, has an 
historical importance. We do not quote it, as it is 
likely to be in the possession or within the reach ot 
our readers. 

One of the latest visitors to Port Royal was Mr. 
Musgrave, who, in his ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of Old 





* It is remarkable that in this article there is no notice of Saint-Beuve's 
great work. The reviewer says, ‘‘ A short history of Port Royal in con- 
nection with the political and ecclesiastical history of the 17th century 
is still a deside:atum in enr literature.” 
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France,” details his experience in seeking it out. 


Like most other English travellers, he depended 
on Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook,” and Murray had recited 
the language of Sir James Stephen. There is a 
delusive paragraph, at least delusive for present 
readers, in that celebrated essay: ‘‘ The brook which 
winds through the verdant meadows beneath the 
trenches, whose journey lies from Versailles to 
Chevreuse, stagnates into a large pool, reflecting 
the solitary Gothic arch, the water-mill, and the 
dovecot, which rise from its banks, with the farm- 
house, the decayed towers, the forest trees, the 
innumerable shrubs and creepers which clothe the 
slopes of the valley. France has many a lovelier 
prospect, though this is not without its beauty.” 
Mr. Musgrave set forth to verify the accuracy of this 
description. He fvund little difficulty in recognising 
the immense dovecot which had survived the universal 
wreck and ruin. He found that the buildings and 
grounds of the farm of which Port Royal now consists 
were let off between distinct tenants. In one of 
these farms there was a bailiff who resided all by him- 
self, without man, woman, or child for company. ‘‘The 
man seemed astonished at my having felt the slightest 
desire to penetrate into such a forlorn, dull, and for- 
saken place. The ruins or fragments of what was the 
abbey lay to the left of yonder meadow. ‘lhe house 
in which he was living was of comparatively modern 
date. This was all he could communicate upon the 
subject.”” The ancient oratory, supposed to have been 
built for the Duchess de Longueville, had loopholes in 
its sides, resembling those which are seen in ancient 
barbicans and bastions. The site of the abbey was 
easily distinguished; an enclosed parallelogram in- 
dicated the chapel. A magnificent walnut-tree was 
pointed out, which the old man said was the 
very tree planted by Pascal. Unfortunately there 
was no trace of the arch or the large pool, that 
celebrated lake by the side of which Racine had 
made his first effort in poetry. Mr. Musgrave pro- 
ceeded to search for them at La Grange or Les 
Granges, as it is indifferently called. 

The road conducted him through the Val Dam- 
pierre and the Val Chevreuse. The Val Dampierre 
was backed by a noble extent of forest, and vast 
lime-trees rose above the wall of this part of the 
chiteau. These historical grounds, now belonging 
to the Due de Luynes, are kept in magnificent order. 
Goiug on towards Chevreuse, another large chateau 
is passed, now belonging to the famous Duc de 
Grammont, of whom we heard so much at the com- 
mencement of the late war. In Chevreuse itself the 
grass was growing in the street, and the moss upon 
the walls; being cut off from railways the town had 
grown isolated and secluded. Then he came to the 
gate of the walled enclosure called Les Granges. 
The servant who responded to his summons assured 
him that there was nothing to be seen within. All 
the old apartments were turned into bedrooms and 
store closets. The lady of the house was ill, and 
cuuld not be disturbed, and nothing was to be seen 
but a barrack-like farmhouse at the end of a very 
long kitchen garden. Our traveller determined to 
get back again once more to Port Royal, in search 
o* the pool, the arch, and the water-mill. He saw 
the old man again, and insisted on a re-examina- 
tion of all the vestiges. The old fellow began to 
recollect that there was once a wheel which was set 
in motion by a stream turned into the yard by a con- 
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where there wasa well, but that had been demolished 
in 1830. fo it was found that the mill had been 
extinct for the last thirty-seven years. Similarly 
it was discovered that some twenty acres of osier 
ground was doubtless the site of the large pool. The 
Gothic arch then remained to be accounted for. This 
proved a wearisome search. The old bailiff did not 
at all believe in the Gothic arch. He could only 
recollect a kind of stone entrance into a drain or 
conduit that communicated with the courtyard. The 
explorer plunged into a dense thicket of thorns and 
prickly climbers, in order to investigate, and with 
much difficulty and personal discomfort he found 
out an arched passage through which water flowed 
from the pool into the court, but, as the guide said 
very truly, ‘Il n’est point Gothique ce tonnel 1a.” 
‘Thus ended my excursion to Port Royal,” says Mr. 
Musgrave. ‘I cannot imagine that any traveller, 
inquirant of all that has just been described, will 
follow in my track.” 

Thas the very ruins, the external form, the out- 
ward aspects of nature, show scarcely a trace of 
Port Royal as it was. But there is that in 
its history which, though the outward form decays, 
will never die. Frauco may yet see that it is her 
truest wisdom to retrace her steps, and seek onco 
more to find the glories, the learning, the saintli- 
ness of her children of Port Royal. The pure 
fame of Port Royal, perhaps, never stood higher 
than at the present time. It is remarkable what a large 
measuro of attention has been directed within recent 
years to Port Royal; and even those who have little 
sympathy for the spiritual religion which it esta- 
blished have been ready to acknowledge the lustre of 
its genius, the loftiness of its virtue, and the pathos 
of its story. A friend from whom I have before 
quoted, strikingly says, ‘‘ A fearhas been sometimes 
injudiciously expressed lest the mention of the excellen- 
cies of the Mére Angélique and other nuns of Port 
Royalshouldseem to favour the doctrinesof the Romish 
Church or the monastic system. No fear could be more 
groundless. What caused the Mére Angélique to 
differ so thoroughly in her practical conduct from so 
many abbesses around her? Simply the knowledge 
of free salvation through the blood of Christ, brought 
to her soul by the Holy Ghost. Zhis led to the desire 
of holiness; this was the spring of those good works 
in which Port Royal so much abounded. These 
fruits of righteousness exhibited themselves not 
through, but in spite of the monastic system. And 
when a Christian cye contemplates the opposition 
which the Port Royalists and other Jansenists had 
40 encounter on the part of the Romish authorities, 
tnen surciy it must be felt that every excellence 
found in thet institution, whether doctrinal or prac- 
tical, isa testimony against the doctrinal and practical 
corruption of Rome . . . The true knowledge of the 
gospel of the grace of God, wrought by the Holy 
Ghost, is the only power which can really free us 
from the delusions of Romanism and the many 
forms of Romanising doctrines.’’ That there were 
radical defects in the teaching of Port Royal cannot 
be denied, its virtues notwithstanding. Inthe words 


of Isaac Taylor, ‘Though the great principles of 
religion are much more distinctly and more feelingly 
produced than generally they are in the writings of 
the Fathers, though the evidence of genuine and 
exalted piety is abundant and unquestionable, yet is 
there an infection of idealism, tainting every senti- 





duit, which also helped to bring water to the place 





ment, a mist of the imagination obscuring every 
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doctrine. In turning from the French writers of this 
school to our own standard divines, the reader is 
conscious of a sensation that might be compared to 
that felt by one who escapes into pure air from a 
chamber where, though it was possible to live, 
respiration was oppressed by the presence of mephitic 
exhalations.” 

Finally, just a few words may be permitted on 
Jesuitism and Jansenism, those conflicting powers 
whose battle-field of the seventeenth century was 
Port Royal. In this conflict we have seen that 
Jesuitism apparently had it all its own way. But 
Jesuitism is opposed not only to the principles of 
true religion, but also to those first principles of 
morality which must form the basis of any civil com- 
munity. Not only France, but all Europe, rang 
with exclamations against its immorality and dan- 
gerous doctrines. At last there arose a Pope— 
Clement x1v—who disliked the Jesuits, and was 
accordingly suspected of Jansenism. The ambas- 
sadors of Naples, Spain, and France, presented 
themselves before Clement x11 in 1769, and demanded 
the suppression of the Order. The Pope convened a 
consistory for deliberation, but he died the night 
before it was to have assembled. His successor, 
Clement x1v, did not hesitate, and by a Bull, 
Dominus ac Redemptor, formally abolished the Order. 
In an evil hour, in the early part of the present 
century, Pius vir formally restored this infamous 
Order. This was in 1814. At the present time the 
system is in full life and vigour, often manifesting its 
evil effects, and often, when its action has been sus- 
pected rather than manifested, secking to interpose 
a barrier between the human soul and light and 
freedom. 

Jansenism still exists in a separate, distinct form, 
and has an interesting history of its own. In the 
later phase of Jansenism Papal Infallibility was 
utterly repudiated. It formed the strongest protest 
by anticipation of the latest dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility. Ranke says of the Jansenists of this period: 
‘‘We find traces of them in Vienna and in Brussels, 
in Spain and Portugal, and in every part of Italy. 
They disseminated their doctrines through all Roman 
Catholic Christendom, sometimes openly, oftener in 
secret.” The Jansenists more and more clearly per- 
ceived that the hatred of the Jesuits was not so much 
against the confused Five Propositions alleged to be 
contained in Jansen, as against the doctrines of 
Augustine and the doctrines of the Scriptures. The 
persecuted Jansenists could only find a refuge in Pro- 
testant Holland, and, under the shelter of Protestant 
institutions, they vigorously opposed Ultramontanism. 
In the archbishopric of Utrecht arose a nominally 
Roman Catholic Church which has held itself 
thoroughly independent of Rome. In this Church 
there has been a watchful study of the Word of God, 
and it is interesting to know that in particular there 
has been much study of prophecy. The Jansenist pre- 
iates in Holland have had the honour of being ex- 
communicated and anathematized by the Church of 
Rome. It is gratifying to know that Jansenism is 
not extinct even in France, and where it is found it 
may prepare the mind for a still better development. 
Dr. Tregelles cites from a circular of the Foreign 
Aid Society the case of a man who “received his 
first light from a Bible sold to him by a Jansenist 
from Burgundy. The curés of the Isére call the 
Jansenists cousins-german of the Protestants.” It 
was from the Jansenist Archbishop of Utreent thas 





episcopal ordination was continued to the Old Catholics 
recently. 

Thus Jesuitism and Jansenism are still conflicting 
powers in the world. The story of Port Royal is 
still akin to the interests that agitate humanity. It 
represents parties that still conflict within the pale of 
the visible Church, and also opposing tendencies that 
struggle for the mastery inthe human soul. It is the 
conflict between truth and lies, between light and 
darkness, between life and death. The Jansenists, 
of whom Port Royal is the great exemplar and 
exposition, were wanting in many things. They 
saw through a glass darkly. They beheld men 
as trees walking. They did not dream that in the 
Reformed Churches there was a larger measure of 
truth than that to which they had attained. They 
were happily often inconsistent with their own 
theories and ideals, and knew not of their incon- 
sistency. But they, too, if any, had the marks of the 
Lord Jesus, the fellowship of his sufferings. To them, 
if to any, belong the words, ‘‘ This is thankworthy, 
if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully ;” ‘Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for, righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom.” They had learned through much 
tribulation to draw near and cling closely to the Cross 
of Christ, and they have their part in the Com- 
munion of Saints, and form a portion of the Holy 
Catholic Church throughout all the world. 

The most conspicuous memorial of Port Royal is 
the monument to Pascal which stands under the 
Tower of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, in the very centre 
of Paris; but honour is there done more to the 
brilliant genius of the man than to the purity and 
piety of the society to which he belonged. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


N a letter from the daughter of a well-known 
naturalist—the late Dr. George Johnston, of 
Berwick-on-Tweed—she refers to some of the inmates 
of her home: ‘“‘ When you visit me you will admire 
my happy family, all waifs and strays brought 
here, either by those who found them, or which have 
found their way here themselves. There is ‘ Hea- 
ther-bell,’? a wild rabbit, that had fallen over the 
cliff, and was found by a gentleman, nearly dead, on 
the shore. ‘Rowley-Powley’ is a hedgehog that 
came to a friend’s back door, no one knew how cr 
from whence. ‘ Marigold’ is a very handsome guinea- 
pig that had many ups and downs before it cast 
anchor here (the writer’s house is called ‘ The 
Anchorage’). Pussy ‘ Effie,’ as a kitten, had to be 
fomented every day for a week after finding her way 
to this, before she could open her eyes. Then I 
have Pussy ‘ Victoria’; Pussy ‘May’; ‘The Doctor,’ 
another hedgehog; and ‘ Charlie,’ an old, old rabbit, 
that is as wise as a dog. The pet of the pets was a 
hare, ‘Georgie,’ which a gamekeeper found when 
looking for pheasants’ eggs. He popped her into his 
bag and gave her to W. Dunlop, Esq., of Mayfield, who 
sent her to me; she was then about four weeks old. 
She became the favourite; so affectionate, so caress- 
ing, but alas! she ate a pernicious plant, the sea 
variety of the sow thistle, Sonchus levis, and died. 
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Iler epitaph has been written in Latin verse. I send 
it, and also a free translation of it :— 


** Nec te parve tamen lepus silebo 
Cui mors letitiam abstulitque lucem, 
O dulcis domine, tenelle, cura, 
Qu secum tacitos premit dolores. 
Nec tantilla tibi peribat etas : 
Cui Parc rapidam tulere mortem 
Viventi dederant, amantem amari.” 


*¢ Of thee I yet will speak, poor little hare, 
Deprived at once, by death, of life and joy; 
To feed thee was thy mistress’ loved employ, 
Who now her hidden grief must silent bear. 
Weak thing ! in Time’s events was still thy share, 
Though doomed to early death and soon removed, 
Living, thou hadst one loving thee and loved.” 
3. B. ©. 
A DUCK-PROTECTING DOG. 

I once possessed rather a strange and awkward 
favourite—in my eyes, at least—a beautiful white 
duck. It appeared to consider itself sanctioned to 
roam over the premises at large, and one morning, 
to my consternation, approached the couch of my 
brother’s dog, a little bull-terrier. I expected nothing 
but instant demolition. Imagine, then, my astonish- 
ment to see it, with the most amazing audacity, not only 
come within chain-length, but even enter the couch. 
The dog, too, did not seem to consider this an affront, 
but went in after it and lay down. Their friend- 
ship was soon established. No one would dare to 
touch his strange favourite, and if any other fowls 
appeared, a display of two rows of ivory teeth, 
and a significant growl, warned them away. When 
the daily meal was produced he would patiently 
allow the duck to satiate its appetite before he 
attempted to appease his own. But ducks, like all 
other fowls of the yard, are fattened for selfish 
motives, and after a considerable time this duck was 
killed. The effect of its death on the dog was sur- 
prising. For several days he tasted but little food, 
and whined continuously for lack of the society of 
the animal for whom he had conceived such a 
strange affection. 

A. W. R. 





THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE Duke of Weimar, who had now assumed the 
command of the Swedes, had also withdrawn his 
troops from the field; but he remained with his army 
within two miles of it, and there allowed his exhausted 
soldiers some rest. There was no rejoicing amongst 
them over the victory, though the battle had un- 
doubtedly been won by the Swedes. There were no 
sounds of merriment and of song around the fires; 
there was silence, or subdued talk, with half- 
smothered voice, for they knew that not far from 
them lay the body of their great king; while the 
queen, spending her hours amidst tears and supplica- 
tions, was swayed to and fro in an agony of sus- 
pense: the loving heart could not as yet believe that 
her husband was no more. 
Not far from one of the camp fires, which some of 
Lumsdell’s men had lit, and round which, considerably 
thinned in numbers, they were assembled, Wyndham 





and Baverley were leaning against a tree. They had 
been in the thick of a truly murderous fight. The 
former had had his horse killed under him, and was 
only saved from being crushed under its weight by 
one of hisown men. Baverley’s helmet was pierced 
by two balls, and a scratch on his cheek showed where 
another ball had grazed it. But the two friends had 
been miraculously saved; and while in the whirl of 
the battle they saw friend and foe falling around 
them, they came out of it unhurt, and thankful. 

‘*And are you quite sure you saw him?” asked 
Baverley. 

** As sure as I am that I see you before me now,” 
answered Harry. ‘‘ We had just received orders, as 
you recollect, to oppose the new regiment of Croats, 
that had taken possession of that hill, when I re- 
collected that it was his regiment. A few moments 
afterwards I was in the thickest of the charge, and 
there he was before me, with a face as pale as death. 
Only for one moment, when our eyes met, did a faint 
flush come over him; but immediately spurring his 
horse in a different direction, I lost sight of him. 
Presently he was close tome again. I saw one of my 
men aim his pistol at him. I tried to beat it out of 
his hand, but I could not. In another instant I saw 
poor Theodore fall backwards from his horse. He 
put his hand to his breast, and I think there was 
almost a smile on his face as he fell. Of course, all 
this happened in less time than I can tell it in. The 
next moment my horse was shot, and I nearly shared 
poor Theodore’s fate. But I know exactly the place 
where he must lie, if he has not been taken away.” 

‘And do you think we would be able to find him, 
if we went to-night?”’ asked William. ‘‘He may 
not be dead, you know; and perhaps prompt attention 
to his wound may save his life.” 

‘**T shall go and ask leave,” said Harry. Baverley, 
in the meanwhile, collected a few things in a bag, 
and choosing two men from the fire, ordered them 
to get ready four horses. Not long afterwards 
Harry returned with leave, and the four horse- 
men were speedily on their way to the battle-field. It 
was, however, necessary to use some caution, as some 
of the imperials might have returned for plunder, in 
which case, as they would probably number more, 
our two friends and their attendants might run great 
risk. Aconsiderable time ere they reached the actual 
scene of the contest, they became aware of its vicinity 
by the smell of powder and of blood. As they came 
to the outskirts of the field, they perceived several 
lights wandering to and fro in the darkness. 

‘* Do you think we need be afraid of any enemies?” 
asked Harry. 

‘Well, there are certainly no enemies that we 
need fear,’”’ answered William, pointing to the lights. 
‘“‘They are the birds of prey that alight upon the 
victims after every fight. But I do not think we 
need entertain any fear as to other enemies. Wal- 
lenstein is by this time in full retreat, and I should 
not wonder if he had reached Leipsic already. 
Where is the spot? Could you indicate it?” 

“Yes,” said Harry, pausing, and with his hand 
to his forehead; ‘‘yonder is the town of Lutzen; 
here is the canal; there are the windmills. Woe 
must have been standing over there then, and exactly 
opposite he must have fallen. Have you brought a 
torch with you?” 

William had one, and after lighting it, they pro- 
ceeded slowly on their perilous way. 

‘‘This must be the spot,” said Harry, pausing and 
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looking round. 
threw a dim light on the scene. 

“Harry! You must be mistaken!” said William ; 
and he added in a whisper: ‘‘This is the middle of 
the field. 
trenches! The king is lying here. 
regiment of Uplanders, yellow and black!” 

It was true. Harry had made a miscalculation, 
and they found themselves on the spot where the 
hottest fight had taken place. As they approached 
slowly, several of the lights they had seen before 
vanished, the plunderers taking to their heels. 
That it had been the scene of an obstinate contest 
could easily be seen. The trenches were filled with 
corpses. Even on the field they lay three or four 
thick, and around the guns it was frightful. There 
lay a whole regiment of Upland infantry in their 
yellow and black uniforms, in the same order as they 
appeared on the field, as if a gigantic scythe had 
mowed them down, and left them, like the sheaves of 
wheat in harvest-time. 

Harry now soon found the direction in which 
to go. 
proached, in reality, the spot where he had seen 
the young Stralsunder. As they drew nearer, a 
solitary light burned before them with steadier 
flame. 

‘‘Ha!” said Harry, “some thief there is busy at 
work. We'll catch him.” And ordering the two 
soldiers to make a circuit, so as to prevent his escape 
that way, he noiselessly approached the spot, William 
following up in the rear. Suddenly they were all 
startled by an exclamation from Harry, as he rushed 
towards the light. Immediately following his move- 
ment, while drawing his sword, William was at the 
place in a few bounds. 

Amidst a circle of silent and cold companions 
lay the body of a youth in imperial uniform. By his 
head a torch had been placed in the earth, and its 
flame was blown hither and thither by the wind. And 
there, by the side of that youth, halfsupported by the 
body of a horse, on his knees, lay the form of old 
Wechter. His face was turned up to heaven, and upon 
it there was a smile so sweet, so tranquil, that it seemed 
to reflect the calmness of heaven. The youth’s left 
hand was locked close in his grasp. It seemed as if 
the old man were invoking a blessing upon him. 
But his lips did not move; his eyes were closed; 
his face was cold. All means to restore him were in 
vain. He was dead. But neither father nor son 
could have been dead long. What passed between 
them, as both stood upon the brink of the grave? 
The father’s smile told its tale; and the oxpression of 
the son’s face, at once sorrowful and calmed, assured 
the two friends that they had been re-united at the 
last hour. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Nor many weeks after the events related, Helena 
and Harry were quietly married in the church at 
Weissenfels. The body of the king had been dis- 
covered the next day almost on the spot which 
Baverley had indicated. It was found, covered with 
wounds, stripped of all its ornaments, arms, and most 
of its clothes, under a heap of slain. Having been 
conveyed to Weissenfels, a town not far off, it was em- 
balmed and laid out in state. It was there visited by 
all the soldiers, and many a tear was wiped away when 
the beloved face was looked upon for the last time. 
In the meantime, the Chancellor Oxenstierna, who 
was at the Upper Rhine when the Battle of Lutzen 
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nioment, took the reins of government. 

By the death of the king, the state of affairs had 
become totally changed; so changed, indeed, that 
neither William nor Harry could come to an im- 
mediate decision what to do. As it was feared that 
Poland might make an attempt to stir up an insur- 
rection in its favour in Sweden, now without sovereign, 
it was resolved that Gustavus’ daughter, Christina, 
a child only six years old, should be proclaimed 
queen, and that a counscl of regency should be 
appointed, with the bereaved wife at its head. As 
soon, therefore, as the lying in state could be ended, 
the body was to be carefully removed to Stockholm, 
where the unfortunate queen would join it. Helena, 
who had as yet followed the queen, was hereby com- 
pelled either to go with her to Sweden, or to remain 
behind, totally alone in a strange city. Maidenly 
reserve prevented her from consulting Harry upon 
the subject, and thus, when the intention of the 
court had been made known to her, she was in no 
small anxiety and tremor as to the course which she 
ought to take. She had hoped that Harry would 
speak of it himself that day, but she only saw him 
for a few minutes. Her guardian, the chancellor, 
was absent in the army, and thus, what was she to 
do? Her simple faith did not fail her in this ex- 
tremity, and it was not long before she found a way 
out of her difficulty. 

In the evening, Harry and William desired to have 
an interview with her. When she entered the room 
where they were awaiting her, she saw by their faces 
that they had something of importance tocommunicate. 
She was not long kept in doubts. They informed 
her that they had looked at their new position calmly, 
and that they could come to but one conclusion. 
They had lately received a letter from home, from 
which they thought they could infer that the old 
people longed to see them home again. At the 
same time, the altered state of affairs in Germany 
liad considerably decreased their wish to remain in 
the army. It would now become as much a war of 
politics and intrigues as of battles. With a council 
at the head of affairs, actions must necessarily be 
slow and often indecisive. They had therefore 
resolved to take their dismissal and go home; ‘ but 
not,” added Harry, in a soft voice, ‘“‘ unless you come 
with us.”” What Helena’s answer to this was we 
cannot say, as William, the only witness, unfor- 
tunately turned to the chimney at that moment to 
contemplate an interesting picture. Enough. Harry 
and Helena were married the day. the weeping 
queen left for Stockholm. Some of the principal 
officers of the Scottish regiments were present, and 
a few of the German and Swedish, for Harry and 
Baverley had become general favourites. 


Ere we close, it may not be amiss to say a few 
words as to the issue of that great war, part of which 
we have endeavoured, though but imperfectly, to de- 
scribe. After the king’s death a period of inactivity 
followed. It is true small battles were fought, but 
the end of the war seemed as far off as ever. In 
1634, however, an event happened which may be 
said to have been a death-blow to the imperial cause. 
The Emperor Ferdinand, surrounded in Vienna by 
Wallenstein’s jealous and powerful enemies, was 
soon persuaded that his inactivity was the result of 
treachery. It was said that he was secretly nego- 
tiating with Sweden and France for a peace, that, 
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ambitious as he was, he was aspiring to the crown of 
Bohemia, that ere long he would turn that powerful 
army of which he was the sole head against the 
imperor, who would thus be at the mercy of the 
traitor. Whether these charges were true or not is 
even now a question of dispute; but it cannot be 
doubted that there were grave suspicions against the 
ambitious, the revengeful, the powerful but inactive 
Duke of Friedland. By order of the Emperor, he 
was assassinated at Egra in 1684. At first it seemed 
that fortune was now entirely on the side of the 
imperials. ‘The Swedes sullered a terrible defeat at 
Nordlingen in the same year, whereby all their 
former victories seemed to be negatived. The follow- 
ing year the wavering Elector of Saxony, true to his 
disreputable policy, made a separate and secret peace 
with the Emperor, and was followed by many of the 
smaller princes. But when need was highest, help 
was nighest. From that moment, as if disencumbered, 
the Swedish army, under the brave generals—Banner, 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Wrangel, and Torsten- 
sohn—were everywhere victorious. In 1647 the 
Lech was once more crossed, and the Swedish and 
French armies, which now conducted the war toge- 
ther, poured into Bavaria. In their return they com- 
mitted the most frightful ravages. The north of 
Germany had suffered so much already, that scarcely 
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anything to plunder was left. The south now had 
its share of suffering. The piety and strict honesty 
of the Swedes had long since departed. Where 
formerly people prayed, ‘‘ Deliver us from the im- 
perials,” they now prayed, ‘‘ Deliver us from the 
Swedes.” 

When in the following year, 1648, peace was con- 
cluded, it was solely because the German people, 
powerless, prostrate, bleeding, cried aloud for a cessa- 
tion of that terrible war, which had devastated their 
country for thirty years. Assuredly, those who began 
it knew not the end. Not one of them was alive. 
The Emperor, King Christian, Gustavus, Wallenstein, 
Tilly, Pappenheim, Richelieu, James 1, they were all 
gone. And a century afterwards the ruined villages 
and towns of that large empire spoke of the terrible 
waves that had broken over it. But the religious 
equality that was established, and the organisation 
of the different states, have given us the grea 
Germany of to-day. 





We have met with an old German map of the town 
of Stralsund at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which we append as characteristic of the period, and 
especially interesting to the readers of the story we 


| have now concluded. 
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1. Church of St. Nicholas. 8. The Weysenhaus. 
2. Church of St. Maria. 9. The Gasthaus. 

3. Church of St. James. 10. Tribbesestche Gate. 
4. Church of St. Catherine. 11. Kipken Tower. 

5. Church of the Holy Ghosi 12. Kiither Gate. 

: St. John’s Cloister. 13. Hospital Gate. 


. The Rathhaus. 14. Knipes Gate. 


22. Tehr Hans, 
23. Blockh:us. 
94, Neuwehaus. 
25. Francken Port, 


15. Vehr Gate. 

16. Semlouw Gate. 

17. Baden Gate. 

18. Gate of the Holy Ghost. 
19. Long Gate, 26. Kiiter Moat. 
20, Franken Gate. 27. Hospital Moat. 
21. Blawei Tower. 26 Knipes Mont. 
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Vurictics, 





Dawn or Live.—Under the title of ‘‘ Life’s Dawn upon Earth,” 
Principal Dawson has published the history of the oldest fossil 
remains known to geologists, with the discovery of which his 
name is associated. This discovery has been characterised as 
“ the opening of a new era in geological science.” Until the 
last few years it was always believed that the earliest and deepest 
1ocks of the Earth’s crust were absolutely destitute of any traces of 
living structures, and they were called accordingly Azoic. Sir 
John Logan, in making his geological survey of Canada, found 
in ancient rocks known as Laurentian, structures which appeared 
to him to be fossil. Of their nature he could form no opinion, 
but submitted them to Dr. Dawson, then distinguished as an 
expert in microscopical observation. Dr. Dawson pronounced 
the fossils to be remains of animal organisms, and gave the name 
of Eozoon Canadense to this earliest form of animal life. The 
announcement was received by some with incredulity and even 
ridicule, but Sir Charles Lyall, Dr. Carpenter, Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Sterry Hunt, and others most competent to judge in such 
matters, at once admitted the force of Dr. Dawson’s arguments 
and demonstrations, and the existence of fossils in rocks older 
than the so-called Primordial series is now universally recog- 
nised. The whole history of this discovery, and of its relations 
to questions of geological time and the development of the animal 
kingdom, is given by Dr. Dawson in ‘‘ Life’s Dawn upon Earth,” 
one of the most interesting and valuable scientific monographs 
ever published. The work contains (1) an account of the Lauren- 
tian rocks in their structure and geographical distribution ; (2) 
the history of the discovery of the fossil ; (3) a description of the 
Kozoon, and explanation of the manner in which its remains 
have been preserved ; (4) inquiries as to forms of animal life 
ellied to Eozoon, or its contemporaries and immediate succes- 
sors; (5) examination of objections to its organic nature ; (6) 
summing up of the lessons in science taught by this discovery. 
There are about fifty woodcuts, and eight lithograph or coloured 
page illustrations in the work, which is produced in a way most 
creditable to Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, the publishers, 


SEAL Fisnenizs.—A correspondent in Scotland points out an 
error in the statement about the seal fisheries, quoted on p. 634 
trom ** Land and Water.” The Greenland seals, he says, are 
taken wholly for their oil, and not for their skins. The fur- 
skinned seals, from which seal jackets are manufactured, belong 
to the Alaska Islands. 


IRELAND UNDER Home Rute.—To look at it only for a 
moment raises wonder that any man, or number of men, should 
imagine or think seriously of such a scheme. How many Home 
Rtulers—how many men of that faith—are there in Ireland? 
Certainly not more than a million. If I give you four millions 
of the disaffected Home Rulers, Repealers, Irish Republicans, 
or other antagonists of Great Britain—and this is more than 
you can fairly claim—they will give you only one million of 
men, and of these not one-half have any knowledge of political 
and public affairs. And yet you propose, in order to allay the 
discontent of this part of your population, not only to make a 
revolution in Ireland, but to do the same .in England, Wales, 
and Scotland. In Great Britain nobody wants two new Parlia- 
ments of Lords and Commons ; nobody wants a third Imperial 
Parliament ; and yet you propose with a childish sympathy and 
enthusiasm to foree upon England, Wales, and Scotland these 
additional representative and legislative bodies, in order, 
apparently, to justify or balance the creation and establish- 
ment of like arrangements in Ireland. Surely so absurd and 
monstrous a proposition was never before heard of? You pro- 
pose that twenty millions in Great Britain shall, in a manner, 
turn everything to which they are accustomed, and with which 
in the main they are satisfied, upside down in the hopeless 
attempt thereby to allay the discontent of a portion of the 
people of Ireland, the said portion of your people never having 
been able to make a clear statement of its grievances, and 
being, as you must feel, totally unable to agree in any remedy 
for them.—John Bright. 

Forcep BANK Nores.—A paper was laid before the House 
of Commons Select Committee of last Session on Banks of Issue, 
giving an account of the number and nominal value of the 
forged notes presented at the Bank of England in every year 
since 1805. Up to 1820 the number was very large. In that 
year 29,083 forged notes, of the nominal value of £33,682, were 
presented, and no less than 27,993 of them were £1 notes. 
The £1 notes were then called in, and the forgeries declined 





rapidly. In 1822 the number of forged notes presented had 
fallen to 3,642, and since 1829 the number has never reached 
1,000 in any year. In 1873 it was but 52, of the value of 
£173 ; in 1874 it advanced again to 93, of the value of £475 
one being a £200 note. In 1871 a forged £1,000 note was 
presented, the only one mentioned in the 69 years’ list. Mr. 
K. D. Hodgson, M.p., a director of the Bank, stated to the 
Committee, that in the last ten years forgery of Bank of England 
notes may be said to have become almost unknown ; but it is 
beginning again, not in this country, but in foreign countries, 
The system which the Bank of England has for many years 
followed, and found very successful in detecting forgeries, has 
been to make the note as simple as possible, to rely largely upon 
paper very difficult to make, and to obtain the most perfect 
uniformity. Even the signature of the cashier is engraved on 
the plate, and the examiners are able to see in a second if there 
is the slightest difference even in the breadth of a line in any 
portion of the note, showing it to be false. The public have 
always claimed from the Bank of England the means of stopping 
notes and of being able to trace them in case of robbery. No 
note is ever re-issued by the Bank; and the notes brought in 
are preserved in the Library, in which may be found every note 
that has been presented for a certain number of years back, with 
a statement of the date at which it was presented, and the 
person trom whom it was received. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply to £1 notes that system of record and 
tracing which is adopted with the notes now issued by the 
Bank of England. If £1 notes were issued, they would circu- 
late among a larger and poorer class than the present holders 
and would probably remain out for years. The average life of 
a £5 Bank of England note is not above 80 days. The forged 
notes have almost always been notes of small amounts. The 
largest number of forged £5 notes presented was in 1812, when 
it reached 1,049 ; the last year in which it exceeded 100 was 
in pnw in 1873 it reached its minimum of 7; it was 27 
in 1874, 


JUDGE COLERIDGE ON THE NaTionaL Sin or Drunken- 
nEss.—Mr. Justice Coleridge, in a lecture on the occasion of 
opening a public Reading Room at Ottery St. Mary (Sept. 23 
1853), said, ‘* I have now had nearly twenty years’ experience in 
our Criminal Courts in all parts of England and Wales. Do 
you wish to know our national sin? Itis drunkenness. I have 
said it from my seat as Judge, where one’s words are weighed ; I 
repeat it from this place to you ; more than half the crimes 
which disgrace our Criminal Courts directly or indirectly proceed 
from the excessive use of liquor. And if this be so, think fora 
moment what a mass and what a depth of vice and misery must 
be involved, beyond all that which the Court of Justice sees, 
and of which it reports nothing. Ifthe husband, the father, or 
the brother stand at the Bar in consequence of indulging in 
drunken habits, where have been the wife, the child, or the 
sister while these habits have been forming? What is the home 
of the drunkard—where is the confidence, where the love and 
the honour of which the head of the family should be the object 
—where is the support, where the guidance, which he should 
afford—where the little indulgences which he might out of his 
honest earnings bestow—where the encouragement to the tidy 
and faithful wife, which his love and approbation might incite 
her with? All are perished, and with them all his regular 
labour, all his hopeful progress, all the respect and confidence of 
others ; worse than all, his own self-respect. Shall I tell you 
what once occurred to me on a Winter Assize at Durham? I 
found a Calendarfull of crimes of fearful violence, and was lament- 
ing it to the sheriff, who said, ‘ Our County is divided into two 
parts, the lead district and the coal district ; in the former our 
wages are low, nine shillings a-week, with no advantages ; in 
the latter men earn from thirty to forty shillings a-week, and 
they have a cottage free, with coals for nothing. We have little 
crime from the former, all these sad cases which you lament 
come from the latter.’ High wages and flowing means were a 
curse to these people, and not a blessing ; they were thriftless 
housekeepers, imperious, brutal husbands, violent fathers, tur- 
bulent workmen, because they spent those flowing means in full 
feeding and excessive drinking.’ 


Turkish Decay.—Who can doubt that the best solution of 
the Turkish difficulty is to be found in the gradual breaking off 
of province after province from the dead hand of Constanti- 
nople ?— The ‘* Times” on Herzegovina and Bosnia, 














